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artists in which he found himself as a member of one of
the most celebrated companies the American theatre
boasted.

But contented he was not; he could not be. His am-
bition was always reaching out. Years afterward he said
to the writer, during a lull in a dress rehearsal: "This
responsibility and fatigue is overwhelming. See that
bright, care-free, contented young fiddler there. He only
plays a second violin, yet he is happy. I can't understand
it. If I played second fiddle I should want to play first.
Then I should want to lead. But I should next want a
bigger orchestra, and yet a bigger. One who conducts
must be able to compose, and I should want to write mag-
nificent music. If I attained success as a composer, I
should not be satisfied if I were not able to take first
place."

"And then?"

He was silent, for he did not prefer always to admit
practical conclusions. In a moment he sighed and con-
fessed :

"Then I should not be content."

He entered with spirit into the interpretation of Tirandel,
an easy morsel for him, but he watched another role with
consuming avarice. In his heart he yearned to play the
Baron Chevrial, already assigned to J. H. Stoddart, one
of the most accomplished and popular artists in any New
York company.

The story of the memorable sequel is told by Mr. Stod-
dart himself in his published "Recollections of a Player":

The peculiar attributes of the part caused Mr. Palmer
some doubt, for a time, as to a correct and judicious cast
for it. Mr. Mansfield had been engaged, but as he was
comparatively untried in legitimate work, his position inended rapidly.
